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universal medium, as Professor MacLennan puts it, of which or in 
which the individual consciousness is but a center of transformation. 

The author is grateful for the criticism of details, and will profit by 
some of the strictures made. But his chief interest is in the validity 
of the method which is at stake. And none of these criticisms touch 
the main thesis of the point of view in question, viz., the emphasis 
upon the functional character of all the categories of experience. 
Whether this is materialism or idealism, will not matter much to those 
who are aware of the existing ambiguity of these terms. The impor- 
tant point is : Is it true ? H. Heath Bawden. 

Vassar College. 

PROFESSOR BAKEWELL ON THE EGO. 

The question of the nature of the ego, on which the controversy 
between Professor Bakewell and myself in the last number of this 
journal turns, is so fundamental, and my sense of the desirability of 
arguing these questions out, where they can be argued out, is so strong, 
that I venture to return to the charge and to discuss Professor Bake- 
well's "Rejoinder" to my "Reply." 

I remark, to begin with, that a conception of the ego which is 
"adequate for the needs of the science of psychology," but which 
"will not bear the strain of metaphysics," seems to me a very equiv- 
ocal kind of thing. I prefer to believe that what is true in psychology 
will "bear the strain" of any metaphysical conclusions that can be 
logically deduced from it. 

Now the ego, it will be admitted, is primarily a fact of psychology. 
It does not follow, of course, that Professor James's account of it as 
the " passing thought " is the correct account. Nevertheless, I per- 
sonally believe this to be the fact. It seems to me that Professor 
James's positive discussion of the matter, and Mr. Bradley's destruc- 
tive criticism of the opposing view of Professor Ward, place almost 
beyond doubt the validity of a theory which is simply the application 
to the ego of the experientialist method of modern psychology. 

Nor can I admit that the difficulty of stating this theory in words 
which shall not seem to contradict it is a reason for suspecting its 
adequacy, if the contradiction can be easily rectified and can be 
shown to be the result of our inveterate tendency to describe our 
experience, not as it is in itself, but from the point of view of later 
reflection. When Professor Bakewell spoke of the subject as "intu- 
iting" or "witnessing" states of consciousness, he used expressions 
which contradict the theory, because "intuiting" and "witnessing" 
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imply the separate reality of that which sees and that which is seen — 
imply, in other words, what I have called the "eye theory" of the 
mind. I shall not attempt to deny that he has caught me in verbal 
contradictions, which, if not quite so glaring as this, are at least not 
wholly dissimilar to it. I confess them the more willingly, since I 
believe that a frank discussion of them will only place in a clearer light 
the essential correctness of the theory. 

Quoting my remark, that those who believe in a non-empirical ego 
" think that anything of which we can be aware, not merely in the 
sense of knowing, but in the sense of immediate feeling, requires a sub- 
ject to be aware of it," Professor Bakewell asks: "Why bring in 
that 'we'?" And on my next sentence, "Thus they make the 
subject a thing of which we cannot be in any sense aware," he 
makes the comment, "As if, on his own theory, we could." My 
first impulse, on reading this comment, was to exclaim: "But of 
course we can ; my theory is precisely that the subject is a thing of 
which we can be aware." And it seemed to me that by the remark 
first quoted I meant that immediate feeling does not require a subject 
distinct from itself. 

But, on further reflection, I saw both that this was not what I had said, 
since I had affirmed quite distinctly that experience or immediate feel- 
ing does not require a subject at all, and that it is open to doubt whether 
the notion of immediate feeling being its own subject is one which is 
capable of being thought out clearly. It may be questioned whether 
there is any meaning in saying that immediate feeling feels itself. On 
the other hand, nothing can be truer than that feeling is felt. 1 Take 
pleasure, for example : the pleasure does not feel the pleasure, but the 
pleasure is felt. I incline, therefore, to think that the relation of 
subject and object is not applicable to immediate feeling, and that the 
expression, "We are aware of ourselves as subjects," cannot be 
defended as a description of the subject as it originally exists. The 
subject exists none the less as immediate feeling (and not as an 
unknowable thing -in -itself or psychic atom) ; but it has no retroactive, 
self-appropriative relation to itself that could justify us in speaking of 
it as aware of itself. It is rather awareness pure and simple — aware- 
ness of a definite, qualitatively determinate kind. And the content 
or quality of the awareness is as little separate from, and the object of, 
the awareness as the awareness is the subject of the content or quality. 
Professor Bakewell' s criticism, then, is, from this point of view, per- 

1 Or does this passive form connote the point of view of later reflection ? See 
further on. 
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fectly justified. I do not express the theory in terms which are lit- 
erally exact. The literal statement of the theory would be that the 
subject, or we, is something of which there is awareness, though the 
awareness is not a property or attribute of the subject or we. The 
"fresh experience" (/'. e., immediate feeling) is the we; this we is 
not the subject of an awareness; it is the awareness itself, which 
needs no separate subject. Professor Bakewell is therefore perfectly 
right in adding that, on my theory, we should in strictness of speech 
say, "There is simple self-awareness," meaning by this "awareness 
of its own quality." 

But why, if the foregoing is correct, do we so persistently attribute 
our feelings to a self? If immediate feeling does not require a sub- 
ject, if it exists merely as unappropriated awareness, whence our 
tendency nevertheless to ascribe it to a subject, to say that ' we feel, ' 
' have a feeling, ' ' are aware of a feeling ' ? The tendency is due to 
the fact that a feeling which existed at one moment as unappropriated 
awareness may, at the next moment, become the object of the awareness 
of a reflective state which itself exists in an unappropriated way, and 
is the new we (" the fresh experience as it comes "). It is, as Pro- 
fessor James says, "this trick which the nascent thought has of im- 
mediately taking up the expiring thought and 'adopting' it," /. <?., 
becoming cognitive of it, which is at the bottom of our ascription of 
our states of consciousness to a subject. Many have been the subjects 
which in the course of our history have constituted our awareness of 
other things. But the only ones among them that have entered the 
field of our vision as psychologists are subjects which have happened 
to become the objects of later states. Hence our inveterate tendency 
to conceive them as "something of which we are aware." We (the 
present we) were not aware of them at the moment, nor were they 
aware of themselves as subjects or as pertaining to subjects ; they ex- 
isted solely as awareness — the original stuff of which all mental facts, 
up to the most complex and knowing, are composed. Never has a 
mental fact existed which in itself considered was anything more 
than awareness — awareness of a certain definite, concrete kind — and 
this is as true of the subject or ego as it is of any other mental fact. 

The third passage of mine which Professor Bakewell quotes will 
now be intelligible : ' ' The ego is the fresh experience as it comes, 
before we have had time to turn round upon it cognitively, and while 
we — that is, it — are still engaged in cognizing other things." Here 
the identification of "we" and "it" should cause no trouble; it 
simply expresses the main tenet of the theory that what we mean by 
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we is the present state of consciousness. I call the latter sometimes 
"we" and sometimes "it," because "we" is more appropriate to 
it in its character of subject, "it " in its character of state of con- 
sciousness or object of psychological thought. It is more important 
to notice that the meaning of "we" changes in the course of the 
sentence. The first " we " is the reflective state which cognizes the 
ego, the second "we" is the ego itself as cognizing other things. 
But this, I think, is ordinary usage, and the sentence quite unexcep- 
tionable if correctly understood. 

It might, however, be contended that this catholic use of the " we " 
implies the recognition of a "deeper unity" or identity binding to- 
gether the different phases of the stream of consciousness, and that it 
is therefore not true that "what we mean by we is the present state of 
consciousness. ' ' I cannot, of course, agree to this : I regard the usage 
as simply a manner of speaking, nor would it occur to me to expect, 
on the empirical theory, a different pronoun for each successive phase 
of the stream of consciousness. I cannot discuss here the general 
question of the nature of personal identity, but I may say that, in my 
opinion, the plain man never meant by personal identity the abstract 
and mathematical identity of an ego not given in experience, but only 
the continuity of the stream of consciousness and the relations of re- 
semblance and cognition between its later and its earlier phases which 
experience actually reveals. The abstract and mathematical identity 
is an invention of the philosophers, and Professor Bakewell is not to 
be congratulated on lending his countenance to it so long after the 
fallacy of the notion was exposed by Hume. I must correct a mis- 
understanding of Professor Bakewell's in this connection. I said that 
an absolute identity could only be "feigned," and added that the 
notion of identity cannot be used to explain the facts of memory, be- 
cause it is " in reality only a restatement of them. ' ' To this Professor 
Bakewell replies : " If a restatement of the facts, it is not a feigned 
identity. " No ; it is not a feigned identity if you mean by ' identity ' 
the relations of continuity, resemblance, and cognition above referred 
to. But if you mean something more than this, something that would 
explain (or assist in the explanation of) memory, if in short you 
mean a real identity, then it is a "feigned identity" — that is ; 
one for which there is no warrant in the facts. And, if my sugges- 
tion be true that the whole notion of such an identity is simply a 
sublimation or inexact version of the relations of continuity, re- 
semblance, and cognition which experience reveals, then it appears 
quite plainly that the conception of such an explanation of memory 
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is a pseudo-scientific one, after the type of the principle : ' Nature 
abhors a vacuum. ' 

That the transcendence involved in memory does not require the theory 
of a non-empirical ego, appears further from the fact that in our knowl- 
edge of other minds we have a transcendence which cannot be ex- 
plained in this way. The other mind and mine are, even on Professor 
BakewelFs theory, not merely phenomenally but really distinct from 
each other. He would apparently distinguish kinds and degrees of 
transcendence ; in memory we transcend the phenomenal self, not the 
real self; in the knowledge of other minds " there is a kind of trans- 
cendence even of the real self," but "the transcendence is not com- 
plete and absolute ..." It seems to me that this is playing fast 
and loose with identity and difference. I know of but one kind of 
transcendence, and that is exemplified whenever the object known is 
a reality distinct from the state that knows it. Nor can the fact of 
this mutual separateness of mind and mind be mitigated by asserting 
that they are not " wholly cut off from real communion with, real rela- 
tions to," each other — "relations that are discovered by reason and 
experience. ' ' That we have any immediate experience of other minds 
or of our relations to them, is a proposition manifestly contrary to fact. 
I called upon Professor Bakewell to specify the reasons which, in the 
absence of immediate experience, justify us in assuming them. The 
only thing in his " Rejoinder " that looks like a response to this invi- 
tation is the statement that "the isolated ego is a sheer abstraction. 
. . . The very private self always sets part, at least, of its meaning 
in terms of other minds." This statement obviously confuses our 
conception of self, of which it is true that it always includes some 
conception of our relation to other minds, with the immediate experience 
that constitutes the self, of which it is not true that it ever includes 
any immediate experience of other minds. The latter is alone in 
question in my controversy with Professor Bakewell. 

Finally, I must protest against the charge of discontinuity which 
Professor Bakewell brings against my theory, and particularly against 
his description of it as an "atomistic pluralism." Pluralism it is — 
that is, I conceive the distinguishable parts of the world to be distinct 
as to their reality — but I assume no atomistic discreteness ; one phase 
of the stream of consciousness merges into another, and the separate 
streams are continuous through the medium of the things-in-themselves 
that divide them. The psychical world, in short, is as little discreet 
as the physical. Discontinuity is Professor Bakewell's gloss upon my 
view, not my own characterization of it. And the contradiction he 
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finds between the ' momentary and fleeting ' character of all things 
mental and the "continuity and permanence" which I attribute to 
things-in-themselves, and therefore to minds, is the result of a mis- 
understanding. The "continuity" I mean is exemplified by the 
continuity of the stream of consciousness; the "permanence" is a 
relative permanence, due to the continued repetition of a process, and 
paralleled (in the case of the minds) by the continued repetition of 
the brain-process. 

I do not wholly disagree with Professor Bakewell's remark that 
"when we reach the end of the [my] book we are just ready to begin 
the study of the real problem." This is in so far true, that the 
problem of the relation of mind and body leads up to that of the 
nature of consciousness, and requires a treatment of this last for its 
full elucidation. But I said as much in my closing lines, and held 
out the prospect of a later work dealing with the nature of conscious- 
ness. As regards the problem of the relation of mind and body, of 
course I cannot admit that " the way is barred by his [my] conception of 
the ego ' ' ; what would rather, in my opinion, effectually bar the way 
would be the (as I think) unwarranted and unscientific conception of 
a non-empirical' ego which Professor Bakewell recommends. He says 
that " the puzzle of the relation of mind and body returns in the form : 
How can I influence perception in another consciousness ? ' ' This 
question is not free from ambiguity. In one sense, I have already 
answered it by saying that the two minds are parts of a continuous 
world, and act on each other through the medium of the things-in- 
themselves that separate them, in the same way in which the two 
brain-processes act on each other through the medium of interven- 
ing matter. But presumably Professor Bakewell would return with the 
question : How do the minds act on things-in-themselves, and how do 
these act on the minds ? How, in short, does one thing ever act on 
another ? 

I confess I can neither offer nor conceive an answer to this ques- 
tion. Whatever other metaphysical ambitions I may entertain, I do 
not, in my most sanguine moments, look forward to a time when I shall 
be able to get beneath the separateness of minds and of things-in- 
themselves, and explain how influence passes about among them. I 
consider that the utmost we can do is to ascertain the order in which 
it does actually pass about, and that, when we have done this, we have 
formulated an ultimate fact which neither science nor metaphysics will 
ever succeed in getting beneath or explaining. Least of all does it 
seem to me that the explanation of action by means of "underlying 
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unities " sheds any light on the matter. Such "unities " are in truth 
only a hypostatization of the facts, and must, therefore, fail in the 
occasionalist office they are called in to perform. I think an instruc- 
tive analogy might be drawn between the method of explanation in 
metaphysics which consists in submerging phenomenally separate 
things in "underlying unities," and the employment of non -phenom- 
enal principles of explanation in physical science. 

But if the very conception of an explanation of action is a mistaken 
one, then I have already done all I could reasonably be expected to 
do in reducing the connection of mind and body to an action of one 
mind on another through the medium of things-in-themselves. This 
reduction explains the connection in its main outlines. That it 
explains all its details, e. g., the relation of consciousness to the molec- 
ular structure of the cortex, I have never thought of maintaining. 

C. A. Strong. 
Columbia University. 

PROFESSOR STRONG ON THE PASSING THOUGHT. 

Before reverting to the central issue in the discussion between 
Professor Strong and myself, I should like to enter a protest, in all 
courtesy, against being clubbed with the names of the mighty. 
Philosophies dixit is hardly more admissible as an argumentative instru- 
ment when Hume, or James — or even "the plain man " — is made 
to play the role of philosophus than it was in mediaeval times, when 
that part was assigned to Aristotle. It is always a double-edged 
instrument. For example, many are the reverend names one might 
invoke of philosophers who have committed the unpardonable sin of 
regarding Hume's account of " identity " as incomplete. 

That the ego is " primarily a fact of psychology, " is true in the 
same sense in which it might be averred that matter is primarily a fact 
of physics and chemistry, and in no other. But every special science, 
psychology not excepted, deals with experience, or with groups of facts 
within experience, from a deliberately selected, and in so far partial, 
point of view. It thereby gains in definiteness and precision, but at 
the cost of remaining cut off from the world of experience in all the 
fulness of its concrete reality. To get back to this world, these partial 
points of view must be correlated, the synoptic view of the several 
sciences must be discovered by the more inclusive science, that is, by 
metaphysics. Now nothing is more obvious than that a conception 
may work well, and be thoroughly adequate for the needs of a special 
science, which none the less fails to reach the root of the matter, and 
remains incomplete and inadequate when we pass on to the more com- 



